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WOMAN. 


Ah! woman—in this world of ours, 

What gift can be compared to thee! 
How slow would drag life’s weary hours, 
Though man’s proud brow were bound with 

flow’rs, 

And his the wealth of land and sea, 

If still ordained to breathe alone, 
And ne’er call woman’s heart his own. 


My mother !—at that holy name, 
Within my bosom there’s a gush 
Of feeling, which no time can tame, 
A feeling which, for years of fame, 
It would not, could not hush. 
And sisters !—they are dear as life— 
But when I look upon my wife, 
My life-blood gives a sudden rush, 
And all my fond affections blend, 
In mother, sisters, wife, and friend. 


Yes, womin’s love is free from guile, 
And pure as bright Aurora’s ray-—— 
The heart will melt before its smile, 
And earthly passions fade away. 
Were I the monarch of the earth, 
And master of the swelling sea, 
1 would not estimate their worth, 
Dear Woman, half the price of thee. 








Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
THE FALLEN CHIEF. 


In the summer of 18— I nad the pleasure, 
in company with Judge D , of visiting 
the celebrated ground where Lovell fought 
with the Indians. ‘ It is in Maine, about 
three miles from the peaceful and beautiful 
little village of Fryburg, which lies embo- 
somed in the valley of the Saco. The lofty 





pine and stately oak, still wave in silence 
the boughs that shaded the savage warrior. 


The drooping branches of the willow that 
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\fanned the fainting brow of the white man, 
|still bend over the fatal spot on which he 
‘bled, and where in peace his ashes still re- 
pose. 

I took from the trunk of the tree under 
which they were buried, and on which their 
names were engraved, a small chip, which 
I still preserve as a choice relic, and on which 
‘I have written the names of the two cham- 
\pions who decided the fate of that day. 

The Indians had long annoyed the few 
inhabitants that were thinly scattered over 
that portion of the country, most barbarously 
murdering men, women, and children. Of- 
ten had the savage tomahawk been buried 
in the head of the innocent babe as it slum- 
bered on the bosom of its mother—and fair 
daughters were torn from their peaceful 
abodes—dragged into a dreary wilderness— 
compelled to endure all the horrors of savage 
\cruelty, and at last to suffer the most excru- 
ciating and lingering death. The father re- 
|turned from his weary toils at the close of 
day, but to mourn and weep! His family 
were either torn asunder, or weltering in 
their gore by his own fireside; or his house 
reduced to ashes, and no trace of its inmates 
to be found. 


The Chief, who directed and conducted 
these bloody invasions, was Paueus. His 
very name was a terror to all the white set- 
tlers. He was a savage of giant strength, 
and more than ordinary stature ; swift foot- 
ed, cruel in the extreme, a fierce, vengeful 
disposition, unequalled among al: the savage 
tribes that roamed the forest. By his cun 
ning he had always eluded the most vigilant 
search of the keenest hunters, who had often 
sought his retreat, either to take nis life. or 
secure him prisoner At one time, indeed. 








they supposed him their victim; but, on 
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igwam, they found it empty. 
Ife was, however, near enough to see its 
blaze as they set it on fire, and to smell the 
smoke that curled among the tree tops under 


entering nis w 


which he was concealed. Atlength a com- 
pany, a few brave ones—of injured citizens, 
whose hearts yet burned to be revenged for 
the loss of some dear member of their family, 
started under the command of Capt. Lovell, 
with a determination to arrest the savage 
murderer. In their passage through the 
wilderness to the place of their destination, 
they passed the log cabin of Chamberlain, to 
whom they made known their enterprize. 
It was enough. He took down his old and 
well tried rifle—stood a few moments in 
silence—looked around upon the different 
members of his little family, as though per- 
chance it might be the last time, and then 
bade them farewell.—Not, however, until a 
kind kiss from the a lips of her 
whose heart responded to his determination, 
was left upon his care worn cheek. She 
betrayed a tearful eye as she looked out 
upon the forest, for “she feared the savage 
lurking there.” But the conflict of the part- 
ing scene was short—he was on his way. 
Chamberlain’s fame as a hunter, and as 
an uncommonly bold fellow, was well known 
to the Indians. His smoky cabin was lined 
with “the gammons of the bear,”’ and his 
bed was made of the fur of the Catamount. 
He was tall, well built, quick of apprehen- 
sion, sagacious, eagle-eyed, and nimble on 
the foot as the bounding buck. And his 
strength was proportioned to his activity. 
A dozen of the savages would quail if Cham- 
berlain only stood before them, with his rifle 
and hatchet. And although they thirsted for 
his blood, yet none of them dare hazard a 
shot at his person, for fear of the dreadful 
summons of his fatal rifle, should they miss 
him. They would pass cautiously and si- 
lently by his cabin, and with a significant 
shake of the head, point to his dwelling and 
gay, ** that’s the smoke of the mighty hunter.” 
After many a weary step through a rough 
and pathless wilderness, they reached the 
shore of a large body of water, resembling 
a small lake, since called, from the circum- 
stances of the occasion, Lovell’s Pond. 
From a lofty summit they spied standing on 
a distant point across the bay, a single In- 
dian, which led them to suppose that the 
main body might be near him. They ac- 
cordingly laid aside their packs that they 
might be unincumbered, and made for that 
direction. But they were disappointed. 


That Indian was placed there to decoy them. 
On returning to the place where they had 


The Fallen Chief. 





left their packs, behold! they were gone. 
The savages who had laid in ambush had 
secured them. 


Consternation for a moment 








seized the disappointed soldiers; and the 
next instant the bullets of the Indians, by 
whom they were now surrounded, came 
whistling among them from all sides. No 
way of retreat was now left them; they must 
fight or perish. 

The battle was long and fierce. The 
ranks of the white men were beginning to 
be thinned ; one after another had been cut 
down, uatil the few who remained were on 
the point of yielding. Capt. Lovell him- 
self had fallen, and most of his officers. 
The day was fast closing, and the contest 
yet undecided. The sun had already de- 
scended beneath the mountain top, which 
threw back a gloomy shade over the water, 
when Chamberlain rushed through the wil- 
lows to slake his thirst at the pond, and to 
cleanse his rifle, which had become so foul 
that it could not be discharged. At the 
same instant, and for the same purpose, the 
dark form of Paugus appeared at a little 
distance upon the beach. Chamberlain, for 
the first time, scanned his savage fve, and 
caught his vengeful eye. His bold heart 
almost quailed within him, when he saw 
the desperate situation in which he was 
placed ; and for once, he thought of the grave 
—and betrayed a sigh !— Was it the last ?— 
for his wife and children. Each deliberately 
proceeded to wash out his gun, while they 
talked to each other. ** Now,” said Paugus, 
exultingly, ‘*me have you, Chamberlain ;”’ 
** No—no! me have you, Paugus,” shouted 
the bold hunter. And each with unparalled 
quickness loaded his rifle. Chamberlain’s 
was loaded with a cartridge, and striking 
the breech firmly upon the ground, it primed 
itself. And as Paugus was bringing his 
gun to his face, the ball from the hunter’s 
rifle pierced his heart. He gave a death 
yell, and fell upon the sand—uttered an un- 
earthly groan, and then rolled his eyes in 
death. ,; 

The Indian’s bullet just grazed the hair 
of Chamberlain, but left him unhurt. And 
after casting a triumphant look upon the fal- 
len savage, he returned to the dispairing 
ranks of his companions, and shouted to 
them of the fall of Paugus, * Paugus dead! 
Paugus dead!” echoed from every voice. 
The savages caught the unwelcome news, 
and saw with their own eyes his bleeding 
body stretched upon the shore. They ceased 
a firing—gave a deafening yell, and then 

ed. 

The few of Capt. Lovell’s men who sur- 
vived, made the best of their way, faint and 
weary, and without provisions, to their dis- 
tant homes. ‘Those who were so badly 
wounded that they were unable to travel, 
were left to meet their fate when the savages 
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Mr. F was among this ill fated num-) 
ber; and after praying with his departing 
associates, he requested to have three loaded | 

ins left him for his last defence. He then’ 
pillowed his head for the night, upon a) 
mossy rock beneath the tree under which} 
he had fallen. 

The day dawned—for the last time he 
opened his eyes upon the morning sun, and. 
sent up to heaven his last prayer. The) 
savages returned—three of them fell beneath | 
his well directed aim; and then the fatal 
tomahawk ended his sorrows. 

Three of the descendants of Paugus, many | 
years after, by stratagem, sought to avenge 
the death of their Chief upon Chamberlain, | 
but they, too, fell at the summons of his| 
rifle; and the bold hunter was permitted to! 
end his days in peace, in the bosom of his 
friends and family. 

His rifle is still preserved as a curiosity, 
and may now be seen in a small museum, 
kept in the village, about three miles from 
the beach. M. 

Baltimore (Md.,) 4 pril 29th, 1837. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Female education is of immense import- 
ance, as connected with domestic life. It 
is at home where man generally passes the 
largest portion of his time; where he seeks! 
a refuge from the vexations and embarrass-| 
ments of business, an enchanting repose from | 
exertion, a relaxation from care by the inter- | 
change of affection ; where some of his finest 
sympathies, tastes, and moral and religious, 
feelings are formed and nourished; where 
is the treasure of pure disinterested love, 
such as is seldom found in the busy walks 
of a selfish and calculating world. Nothing 
can be more desirable than to make one’s 
domestic abode the highest object of his at- 
tachment and satisfaction. 

Well ordered home, man’s best delight to make 
And by submissive wisdom, modest skill, 
With every gentle, care-eluding art, 

To raise her virtues, animate the bliss, 

And swecten all the toils of human life— 

This be the female dignity and praise. 

Neither rank, nor splendid mansions, nor 
expensively furnished apartments, nor luxu-| 
rious repasts, can accomplish these results. | 
They are to be obtained only from the riches. 
of elevated principles, from the nobility of 
virtue, from the splendor of religious and 
moral beauty, from the banquet of refined’ 
taste, affectionate deportment, and intellec-| 
tual pleasures, Intelligence and piety throw | 
the brightest sunshine over the dwellings’ 
of private life, and these are the results of, 
female education. | 

Female education is extremely valuable | 
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Conversa- 


character to domestic discourse. 
tion is one of the greatest joys of existence; 
and the more perfect it is made by the re- 
sources of learning, enlarged views of mor- 
ality, refinement of taste, the riches of lan- 
guage, and the splendors of imagery, the 


more exquisite is the joy. Itis from educa- 
cation that discourse collects all its original 
drapery, “its clothing of wrought gold,” its 
thrilling eloquence, its sweetest music, and 
all its magical influence over the soul. In- 
telligence and animated discourse eminently 
exalt the dignity and multiply the charms 
of every female that can excel in it. 
It is a sacred and homefcit delight, 

A sober certainty of waking bliss. 

She who can sustain an elevated course 
of conversation, whose mind soars above the 
trifles and common things of time and sense, 
who is distinguished for well digested opin- 
ions, sensible remarks, habits of thinking 
and observation, good judgment, and a well 
disciplined temper, is a perpetual source of 
blessing and exhilaration to all within her 
circle. She will make home all that is 
desirable, so that none of her househcld will 
need or wish to seek elsewhere for happi- 
ness. They will be able “to drink waters 
out of their own cisterns, and running waters 
out of their own well.” L. 


POPULAR TALES. 


BLANCHE D’ALBI. 
(Continurd.) 





——- 








T'wice since her residence in the famly 
, the monotonous existence of 
Blanche had been diversified by occurrences 
of unspeakable importance to her. Twice 
had she received letters from India—volu- 
minous letters, penned by more than one 
hand, though contained in the same envelope 
directed by her brother. She wept abundantly 
over the first of these packets—over her 
brother’s letter—his reply to that in which 
she had communicated to him their mutual 
loss, and her own plans to seek an honorable 
subsistence as governess in some English 
family. It is easy to conceive the deeply 
affecting purport of that fraternal answer. 
Even from that fearful distance, the hearts 
of the orphans met and mingled. The tears 
of Theodore had blotted the lines, on which 
those of Blanche fell as she read, like sum- 
mer rain-drops—as free, as fast, and as 
kindly, lightening her heart of the long-pent- 
up load of unparticipated grief. But Theo- 
dore’s letter contained one written in a dif- 
ferent hand-writing, and though the tears 
of Blanche still feil as she perused those 
characters, they were the last drops of the 








from its imparting an elevated and improved | 


shower, through which a sunbeam was als 
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Blanche D’ Albi. 
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ready breaking. Upon the contents of that 
packet she might have been said to live for 
many weeks—for day after day her eyes fed 
upon them, till one of her little innocent ob- 
servers asked, in a tone of artless sympathy, 
if she were not tired of trying to learn al! 
that close long writing by heart, which had 
vexed her so much too, at the first reading ! 

The second letters were as eagerly and 
anxiously opened as the former had been.— 
But these were read with glistening eyes 
only, while the rekindled light of gladness 
beamed on the ingenuous countenance of 
Blanche; and sometimes, in the midst of 
some twentieth reperusal, as if her heart 
sought sympathy in the exuberance of its 
happiness, she would catch up in her arms, 
and half smother with playful kisses, one 
of the wondering children—as ready, how- 
ever, at least to share the joy of their young 
instructress, as to participate in her sorrows. 
With those last letters came an ivory work- 
box, an elegant oriental toy, lined with san- 
dal wood, and fitted up with many compart- 
ments, each containing some ingenious 
nicknack—some small tool of fairy work- 
manship fashioned for a lady’s hand, or some 
exquisite essence in its flacon of gilded glass. 
The delight it was to the inquisitive children 
to pry over and over again, into every drawer 
and compartment in this beautiful box! And 
Blanche was too sweet tempered to refuse 
the often-asked indulgence, only she watched 
with jealous care, lest their little busy fingers 
should unwittingly injure any part of the 
delicate workmanship; and if Miss Craw- 
furd was present, she resisted with evident 
annoyance their importunities to be allowed 
to take out of a cunning secret drawer (which 
had not long remained secret from them,) 
two beautiful little pictures—* so beautiful !”’ 
they said, and ‘one so like Ma’amselle !” 
That one was her brother’s miniature; and 
when they asked her if she did not love him 
dearly for sending her such a fine present, 
she smiled and blushed, and simply an- 
swered, that she did indeed dearly love him. 
The little girls were not long in discovering, 
moreover, that the return of this dear brother 
had been announced in his last letter. The 
regiment was recalled to Europe, and he 
wrote on the eve of embarkation. 

No wonder that, on the evening of that 
day which had brought her such blissful 
tidings, the fair face of Blanche was radiant 
with such a glow of happiness, as to attract 
even the passing notice of Mrs. L » and 
the more benevolent observation of her hus- 
band, as their young inmate with her pupils 
inodestly approached the awful verge of her 
drawing-room circle. The exuberant glad- 





ness of her heart was longing to communicate 
and diffuse itself; and the look and tone 








of almost affectionate filial confidence with 
which she replied to Mr. L——’s accustomed 
salutation, was so irresistibly winning, that 
it drew from him another and another sen- 
tence, till at last he found himself chatting 
with her, almost with the affectionate fa- 
miliarity of a father, and had actually gone 
the length of calling her ** My dear!”’ without 
being conscious how insidiously the natural 
kindness of his nature had encroached on 
that dignified condescension to which he 
conceived it proper to confine all manifesta- 
tions of good will towards his daughters’ 
governess. 

Mademoiselle d’Albi’s continuance in the 
evening circle, or rather in its owf-works, was 
usually restricted to the space of half an 
hour, while the tea and coffee were carried 
round, and till the bed-time of her pupils, 
when, with a silent curtsey, she left the 
drawing-room with them, and having accom- 
panied them to their apartments, joyfully 
retired to the unmolested quiet of her own. 
But it sometimes happened, that Mrs. L 3 
party being enlivened by the accession of 
several young persons, music and quadrilles 
became the order of the evening. At such 
times the talents of Blanche were put in 
requisition, and she was detained to play for 
the benefit of the dancers, whose enjoyment 
was enhanced in no trifling degree by the 
spirit and correctness of the musician, and 
by the variety of beautiful airs in which she 
was a proficient. Poor Blanche! how often 
in the days that were gone, had she tripped 
it to those very measures—the admired of all 
eyes, and the beloved of all hearts, amongst 
the lovely and beloved, the happy band of her 
young companions! It was wonderful (with 
all those recollections in her heart,) how she 
could sit before that instrument, looking so 
patient and contented, playing on hour after 
hour with such unerring touch, and unflag- 
ging spirit! WYes—there she sat, regardless 
and disregarded of every creature in the gay 
assemblage, unless it were that every now 
and then some gentleman of the party stole 
a farther glance of admiration at the lovely 
foreigner, inwardly desirous, may-be, that 
he could exchange his sprawling, bounding 
partner, with all her newly imported Parisian 
graces and frippery clumsily tacked upon 
English awkwardness, for that young sy] ph- 
like creature so elegant in her unadorned 
simplicity ; for Blanche, still in mourning 
for her parents, wore a plain black robe; and 
a profusion of soft, fair, silky ringlets, and 
one thick, glossy braid encircling and con- 
fining them like a diadem, were the only 
decorations of a head remarkable for its 
classical beauty, and the peculiar graceful- 
ness of carriage which was its characteristic 











expression. 
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Sometimes, also, a pair of Misses would | 
saunter towards her during the intervals) 
of the dance, and drawl out a few words of 
inquiry about some fashionable air, while | 
their eyes were busily engaged in taking) 
notes of the becoming manner in which her} 
hair was arranged, and of the foreign tournure | 
of her sable dress. 

It so happened, that on the very evening 
when the heart of Blanche was overflowing | 
with its secret hoard of gladness,—Oh! how 
long had that poor heart been a stranger to 
such blissful feelings !—Mrs. L ’s circle | 
was a large and gay one, and a proposal to| 
form quadrilles being suddenly made, and| 
as promptly acceded to, Mademoiselle was 
detained to take her patient sitting at the’ 
piano-forte. She had always acceded with | 
willing sweetness to similar requisitions, but | 
this evening she sat down to the instrument | 
with even joyous readiness, and the exuber-| 
ance of her happiness found expression in| 
such sprightly measures, that her flying| 
fingers soon outstript the common time of the 
dancers, and many breathless calls for mode- 
ration were sent towards her from the! 
scampering and despairing performers. Then 
would she laugh and blush, and shake her 
head in playful self-reproach at her own 
lawless performance, and for a while—a very 
little while—the restless fingers were re- 
strained to slower movements—once or twice 
she looked towards the dancers, as if with 
a vehement longing to spring up and mingle 
in their gay evolutions; but those glances 
were momentary, and her eyes dropt again 
upon the ivory keys; but such a smiling 
and half-exulting playfulness lurked about 
her mcuth, as if she were anticipating some 
hour of future gladness, when she should | 
join hands once more in the merry dance) 
with the companions of her youth, on the| 
earth—the lovely greensward, of her own 
dear country. Whatever were the fond 
reveries of poor Blanche, it is certain that 
her musical task was so unequally performed 
that evening, as to cause much discomfiture 
among the dancers, at length despairingly 
manifested in their relaxing exertions, and 
in the tedious, lounging pauses between the 
sets. 

During one of these, a smal] knot of gen-| 
tlemen stood conversing with Mrs. L | 
close to the piano-forte, on which, mingled | 
with music books and manuscripts, lay 
several pamphlets and newspapers. One 
of the gentlemen, carelessly glancing his’ 
eye over the miscellaneous heap, caught up| 
a paper with suddenly excited interest, ex-, 
claiming, ** Ah! here is already a public | 
account of the melancholy occurrence, of 
which my letters from Madras make mention. 
Then rapidly he read aloud the paragraph ' 














which stated that, “* The Regiment de Meu- 
ron being under orders for Europe, had been 
safely embarked on board the transports 
“omg for its reception, all but the last 

oat, consisting of the Lieut. Colonel, his 
lady, and their family, and two young officers 
of the regiment, when by some mismanage- 
ment the boat was suddenly upset in that 
tremendous surf, and nothwithstanding the 
exertions of the natives or their attending 
catamarans, every soul perished, except the 
wife and youngest daughter of the colonel. 
and one of the young officers, Lieut. D’ Albi.” 
Then followed the names of those who had 
found a watery grave, and the gentleman ran 
them quickly over, till just as he had pro- 
nounced that of ‘ Horace Vaudreuil’ a sud- 
den crash of the piano keys caused a general 
start, and all eyes turning simultaneously 
towards the young musician, who had been 
awaiting the pleasure of the dancers in si- 
lence, patient and unnoticed, it was perceived 
that she had failen forward on the instrument, 
her face and arms resting on the keys, and 
almost hidden by the redundance of fair soft 
ringlets, which had burst in rich disorder 
from the confining braid. 

She was raised up, and conveyed to a sofa 
in a state of death-like insensibility, from 
which, after long application of various 
stimulants, she revived only to relapse into 
successive faintings. The family apothecary 
being summoned, by his direction she was 
conveyed to her chamber and to her bed, and 
his prognostics were unhappily verified to- 
wards morning, when she awoke from a sort 
of trance in which she had lain some hours, 
in a high paroxysm of delirious fever. 

To be concluded. 
THE PROPOSAL. 

Miss M., a young heiress of considerabie 
personal attractions, chanced to be seated, 
ata dinner party, next to a gentleman re- 
markable in the fashionable circles for the 
brilliancy of his wit, and who had long made 
ene in the train of her admirers. ‘The con- 
versation turning on the uncertainty of life, 
‘‘T mean to insure mine,” said the young 
lady, archly, “*inthe Hope.” ‘In the hope 
of what?’’ said her admirer. ‘A single 
life is hardly worth insuring. I propose that 
we should insure our lives together, and if you 
have no objection, I should prefer the Ai- 
liance.”” 





PLEASURE. 

Pleasure is a rose near which there ever 
grows the thorn of evil. It is wisdom’s 
work so carefully to cull the rose as to avoid 
the thorn, and let its rich perfume exhale te 
heaven in grateful adoration of Him who 





gave the rose to blow. 
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22 The Dream of Love. 








THE DREAM OF LOVE. 
#hY CHARLES LUDLOW, ESQ., OF RICHMOND, VA. 


I have seen a bubble blown into its circu- 
Jar and indescribable beauty ; on its brilliant 
surface were painted the most inimitable 
pictures of light and life; graceful clouds 
floated in the bosom of the mimic sky; a 
tiny sun irradiated the little world, and cast 
all the magic of light and shade over a land- 
scape of most bewitching splendor. A 
creation, bright as a poet could imagine, 
glowed before me; but a wave of the air 
broke the spell of its transitory, but beau- 
tiful existence, and it was gone.—It was 
like a dream of love. If there is one happy 
being in creation, it is the lover in the luxury 
of his visionary aspirations—if there is a 
single blissful moment, like a star sparkling 
in the shadowy firmament of life, it is that 
which discovers a long nourished affection 
to be mutual. The moon, as she rides on 
through her infinity of space has not a greater 
effect upon the ocean tide, than has the pas- 
sion of love upon the tide of human thought 


—now permitting it to settle down into a) 


state of temporary tranquility—again bid- 
ding it heave and swell, by the magic of its 
viewless power. Without it what would 
be the world? As acreation without light ; 
yet possessing it, as we do, how does it dis- 
compose the sober plans of reason? How 
do the loftiest bulwarks of stern philosophy 
bow down and disappear before the fragrance 
of its breath? It is the poetry of thought, 
when reason slumbers on her stately throne, 
or wanders away in happy dreams. It is 
scarcely to be defined, for it seems in a per- 
petual halo of soft light, which dazzles 
while it fascinates the mind’s eye. It is to 
the spirit what sunshine is to the flower— 
luring the fragrance from its bosom, and 
bringing out all the energies of its young 
nature, or as the hand of beauty to the slum- 
bering lute passing over the silent chords, 
till ** it doth discourse most eloquent music.” 

I had a young friend, jest rising into man- 
hood—fiery and wnsettled as the warrior 
steed in battle, his career was unguided by 
prudence or thought. A never failing flow 
of spirits made him always agreeable—he 
was full of sense and frolic. He could 
bring a tear into your eye, before the smile 
had left your lip—he was all hope and hap- 

iness. 

Suddenly he stood before me an altered 
being—his eye had grown melancholy and 
full of meditation. Its moisture was often 





succeeded by a flash; and its fire again ex- 
tinguished in the trembling tear. He shunned 
the rude clamor of the bustling world, and} 
would steal away into some solitary recess, 
and in the still shade of the forest pondef" 








on the sweetness of his own sorrow’ His 
mind became almost a world of itself, and 
thousands of visions rose obedient, at the 
call of creative thought—his soul lifted high 
on fancy’s wing, would explore in its wild 
and beautiful career the fathomless regions 
of imagination, through all the variety of its 
magnificent domain. He Joved—deeply, 
devotedly. It was more than love; it was 
adoration. The object of his passion was 
all that woman could be. There is no ob- 
ject, in a)] creation, half so splendid as such 
a being—the charms that are diffused through 
the whole universe seem gathered together 
in her. 

When the sun is going down in the west, 
he leaves behind him a track of bright light, 
but it is insipid when compared to the light 
of hereye. The fragrance of the rose was 
not so delicious as the warmth of her breath 
—music could wake no melody like the 
thrilling tones of her voice. Her motion 
was more graceful than the heave of the sea 
or the change of the c!oud, and the magic 
of mind, gleaming through all her words, 
and looks, and actions, shed around her a 
charm more grateful than Arabian incense. 

No wonder my hero bowed down before 
her; no wonder that the sound of her voice 
was always in his ear, that her image was 
before him in his daily occupations, and 
bore a part in the mysterious changes of his 
dream. There was no affectation in her 
nature, and she confessed she loved him— 
they seemed created for each other—and 
who would have believed that fate—but I 
am digressing. 

There is something very melancholy ir 
the reflection that any woman can die; but 
to Aim that she should perish, was the 
very agony of despair. He had left her for 
a few days, intending when he returned to 
have asked her hand. On the morning of his 
return, he sprang into the stage-coach in a 
most delicious reverie. He held no dis- 
course with his fellow passengers, but 
wrapped himself up in a rich dream of an- 
ticipation. His heart was fuil of happiness. 
He thought himself, as he entered his house, 
too happy for a mortal man. He was pre- 
paring to pay her the first visit, and dwelling 
in his mind on her pleasing welcome, when 
her brother came to see him—he did not ob- 
serve any thing peculiar about him at first, and 
not till the warm and affectionate shake of the 
hand was over, did he notice that his eyes 
were filled with tears and a dismal, gloomy, 
black crape hung from his hat. He started, 
and in a hollow voice that had a desolate 
dreariness in every tone he said— 

‘* Elizabeth is dead !” 

At first he was not comprehended. A 
vacant, horrid laugh, that echoed sirangely 
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through the still room, was his only answer 
—then he repeated the words, and the fea- 
tures of my friend became pale and motion- 
less as marble—then he sat down in achair, 
and covered his face with his hands, but not 
a word—a breath broke the silence. ‘There: 
was something alarming in his calmness; it! 
seemed like the silence of the heavy, black 
cloud just before it launches its destructive 
lightning from its bosom. He beckoned, 





and wished to be alone. He was left in), 


solitude. I would not profane the subject 
by any attempt at describing his feelings. 
There was a dark, horrible confusion in his 
mind, like some accursed dream glaring 
around him, and the night rolled away its 
long hours of sleepless agony. 

The next day was the funeral ; and when’ 
the sun rose in his same glory, and al] the 
‘pomp and circumstance” of day began to 
beam upon the face of nature, and the merry 
voice of men sometimes came upon the 
breeze, and the carts rattled rudely along, and 
all around was business, and adventure, un- 
affected by the great event that had come 
like an ocean ot scorching fire upon the 

aradise of his heart—he recollected, and 
e said, ** to-day is her funeral—her funeral !” 
His benumbed mind dwelt upon the words, 
hut there was something undefined, and 
almost incomprehensible in them. She was 
to be buried at five in the afternoon. The 
clock struck four—he put on his hat, and 
went steadily to her house. He thought 
twenty times he heard her sweetly toned 
laughing voice, as he passed along. He 
turned his head once or twice to see if she 
was not at his shoulder, but there was 
nothing and he walked on. He saw the 
house, and his eye sought every window— 
but Elizabeth was not there. He rang the 
bell—the servant came, weeping—he looked 
at him, and walked on—he passed into the 
parlor—the chair which she had occupied, 
when he was there before, was standing in 
the very same place—and there was her 
piano—he almost thought he heard music— 
he listened ; a sob from the next room came 
like ice upon his heart; and he sat down. 
Her mother came into the room—her face 
was serene in grief, but the first burst was 
over, and she was comparatively calm. She 
asked him if he would look at the corpse. 
He knew she was dead, but the blunt ques- 
tion shook every nerve in his frame, and 
seemed to breathe death upon hissoul. He 
arose and followed the bereaved mother. 
There was an air of death in the apartment; 
and a varnished coffin was on the table, a 
white cloth flung carefully at the head; a 
few friends sat and wept in silence, musing 


The Dream of Love. 





on the beauties and virtues of the being 
they were about to consign to the cold earth. 


23 
He walked up to the table, and stood as 
still and pale, and motionless, as the form 
that lay stretched before him. He would 
have torn away the veil that covered that 
‘face, but he could not—he felt that he might 
'as well have attempted to heave a mountain 
from its rocky base. The mother saw—she 
felt—a mother can feel—and she silently 
uncovered that beautiful countenance. It 
broke upon him in all its loveliness. There 
was the same white forehead—the sleeping 
eye—the cheek that he had kissed so fondly 
—the lips that had spoken such sweet sounds 
—he gazed at her corpse with intensity of 
thought. Her living image was before himn— 
he saw her smiling—he beheld her in the 
graceful motion—now her figure passed be- 
fore him, beautiful in the mazy dance—and 
now he gazed into her full black eyes, and 
read unutterable things. He had a ring on 
his finger, a present from her—he tried to 
speak—he looked at the ring, then at her— 
agony swelled his heart; he gave one long 
gaze—and looked nomeree * * * * 


He knew not how, but he stood by her 
‘'grave; and they were bearing the coflin 
towards the dark narrow pit—a heap of 
fresh earth was piled at its side. Some one 
said, ** Where are the cords?’? He heard 
the answer “here they are ;”’ and then the 
coffin was gradually let down into the grave 
—it sat firmly on the ground, and he heard 
a voice say, “there, that is right—draw up 
the rope.”” Then there was the sound, as 
if the orders were obeyed—in the act of doing 
it, a few grains of sand and pebble dropped 
upon the coffin—then all was still—then a 
handful of soft, damp, heavy clay, was 
shovelled down. Oh, that sound! that 
solemn dreary sound of utter desolation! It 
broke the horrid spell that kept his voice 
silent and his eye dry—his lip began to 
quiver—a sob heaved his aching breast— 
large tears gushed from his eyes——he 
stretched out his hands in an agony of weep- 
ing and grasped an old genileman’s nose 
in the stage-coach, where he was sleeping, 
and gave occasion for Obadiah to observe— 

“Verily, friend, when thou hast suffi- 
ciently amused thyself with my nose, per- 
haps thou wilt return it to its rightful 
owner.” 

The whole horrible creation of his fancy 
passed away like a mist; his heart bounded 
within him, and he soon took sweet revenge 
upon those wicked lips that had been so 
‘cold and still, yet so beautiful, in the dark 
ness of his dream. 











Arrection.—The tie that binds the happy 
may be dear; but that which links the un- 
fortunate is tenderness unutterable. 
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New-Haven.—Return of Spring. 25 








NEW HAVEN. 


The city of New-Haven lies round the 
head of a bay that sets up about four miles 
north of Long Island Sound, and is situated on 
alarge and beautiful plain, which is bordered 
on the north partly by eminences called East 
and West Rock, presenting bold and almost 
perpendicular columns of naked trap rock, 
from three hundred and fifty to three hundred 
and seventy feet high. ‘Two small streams 
bound the city, one on the east and the other 
on the west. New-Haven was incorporated 
as a city in 1784—three miles long from 
east to west, and two miles wide. It is regu- 
larly laid out, and consists of two parts, o/d 
and new towns. The old town was laid 
out in a large square, and is divided into 
several smaller squares. ‘The central square 
is intersected by a most beautiful street, 
overspread by elms. On this street are 
erected three handsome churches ; and near 
the centre of the west section of this square, 
is the new state-house, erected, a few years 
since, after the model of the Parthenon. It 
has a commanding appearance—and its pro- 
portions, and the style of its workmanship, 
rank it with the best American buildings. 
The cut on the opposite page is a view look- 
ing south-west across this green, or square, 
towards Yale College. The city is well 
furnished with handsome and substantial 
churches, the pulpits of which are filled by 
gentlemen of unquestionable piety and ac- 
knowledged talents. ‘There are many other 
public buildings. The public square and 
3 principal streets are finely ornamented with 
trees—and a great part of the houses have 
gardens attached filled with fruit trees, which 


give to the city a rural and delightful ap-' 


pearance. The Indian name of New-Hav: 1: 
was Quinipiack, It was firat settled by the 
English in 1637. It was the capital of the 
colony of New-Haven, which continued dis- 
tinct from the colony of Connecticut till 
1665. The legislature of the state meets 
alternately here and at Hartford. ‘The city 
§ of New-Haven is one of the most pleasant 
in the United States. 


Yale College, one of the most distinguished 
literary institutions on the continent, is es- 
tablished here. It was incorporated in 1701, 
and removed from Saybrook to New-Haven 
in 1717. 1t comprises several buildings for 
students, a chapel, and buildings for the 
laboratory and mineralogical cabinet. The 
observatory is built upon the model of the 
Tower of the Winds at Athens. ‘The libra- 
es contain about 20,000 volumes, and the 
collection of minerals is unquestionably the 
finest in the United States. A medical in- 
stitution is connected with the college, and 
alaw school of high standing is nomiually 








attached to the institution. This city is also 
celebrated, and we think justly, for the num- 
ber of its boarding schools, and smaller 
seminaries of learning for both sexes. The 
—— number of persons who are here from 
abroad, for the purpose of education, is sup- 
posed to be rarely below a thousand. New- 
Haven is seventy-six miles north-east from 
New York. The population in 1810 amounted 
to 5772; in 1820, to 7147, and in 1830 to 
10,678. B. 

[The Rev. Mr. Peters established a school 
soon after the settlement of the town of Say- 
brook, which, becoming popular, the savanis 
of young Connecticut gave it the appellation 
of Schola Illustris, In the year 1700 or 
1701, during the life-time of Peters’s children, 
this school received incorporation under the 
name of Yale College; but although this 
plant of renown first rooted there, it was not 
destined to spread its broad shadow over the 
pilgrim soil of Saybrook—it was removed 
to New-Haven, as stated above, about the 
year1717. Yet the musing traveler cannot 
see, without emotions of melancholy, the spot 
where Yale had its glorious beginning. A 
few scattering blocks of granite that once 
formed a part of the edifice, covered with the 
moss of a century, are strewn around, and 
an unhoused cellar yawns, where once in the 
sounding halls of learning, the academic 
tread was lofty and loud.] 


RETURN OF SPRING. 


BY G. V. H. FORBES. 

‘‘ Sweet is the breath of Spring, divinely sweet, 

With charm of earliest birds.” 

This is the sweetest season of the whole 
year. ‘There is a joyful elasticity about it 
which cheers and invigorates the mind. 
When it first makes its visit, if the body is 
too sensitive to its lively touches, and droops 
a moment under its influence, it is but to 
prepare itself to meet the glowing summer 
which treads upon its fairy footsteps. There 
are but few who do not feel, amidst all the 
luxurious tresses with which spring wreathes 
her bright fair brows, an unusual pressure,—~ 
arising from the sudden unbracing of the 
constitution, which undergoes nearly as great 
a change as the vegetable kingdom itself. 
But the system soon regains its natural tone, 
and arises up out of the feebleness to drink 
in the nectar of the gentle zephyrs, loaded 
with ambrosial sweets. 

The return of Spring awakens universa 
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nature from her dreary sleep, and animates 
and gives a voice to all her works. Itisa 
fresh cause of gratitude, and should elevate 
the soul and draw out the affections to that 
great and good Being, who conducts the 
seasons in their rounds. Yes, our hearts 
should be lifted up to him whose bountiful 
hands have covered the earth with its green 
carpet, fringed it with a rich drapery, and 
enriched it with necessary food for man and 
beast. The earth is one of his palaces, 
spread out and fashioned by the great archi- 
tect himself, to display his power and show 
his mercy. He has loaded every department 
of it with his richest gifts; and above all, 
he has spread over it the broad baaner of his 
love and beneficence. 

But spring is not to last always; sum- 
mer’s glories will soon blaze upon the earth, 
to be succeeded by the soberness of autumn 
and the desolations of winter. 

But have we not a moral here? Will not 
man himself be changed? O yes, the spring 
tide of his days will roll away, and death, 
like a cruel ruffian, will wreak his vengeance 
on him. His beautiful and noble form, so 
firm and elevated, will fall beneath his pow- 
erful stroke, and mingle the autumnal leaf 
with the cold earth. Yet even in this sad 
change there still is hope. There is a spirit 
in man, and the vivifying influence of the 
Sun of righteousness saves it from the cold 
touch of icy fingers, and another and more 
glorious spring shall open on the disembodied 
one—where perennial joys abide, where bril- 
liant scenes are never darkened, and flowrets 
of the softest, purest dies are ever blooming, 
ever fair and sweet. 


‘OQ yes, there’s a harbor of pleasant repose, 

Where joy ever carols, and spring ever 
blows ; 

A land from all sorrow and weariness free—- 

A country my Saviour has promised to me.” 


BOTANICAL EMBLEMS. 
AMARANTH—EMBLEM OF VIRTUE. 





The fadeless treasure of the mind, the dis- 
tinguishing attribute of our nature, in its state 
of primevai goodness, is émblematically rep- 
resented by the amaranth, whose flowers on 
the authority of poesy, are endowed with the 
quality of perennial bloom. Though autumn’s 
chilling winds assail its leaves, or wintry 
tempests bend the slender stem, yet still its 

urple flowers unfold their beauties to the 
ight, unblighted by the passing blast—un- 
injured bythe lapse of time; lasting and 
bright as the rays which surround the hal- 
lowed fane where virtue is enshrined. The 


jmoral of this poetical illusion has been thus 
rendered by an anonymous writer: 


Thongh chilling winds may blow, 
And blossoms meet their doom ; 
One lovely flower will grow, 
And live in fadeless bloom : 
When summer hues are fled, 
And wintry blasts deform, 
*T will rear its gentle head, 
Unhurt amid the storm. 


Thus virtue ever shines, 
When worldly cares surround ; 
As life’s bright sun declines, 
Its lustre still is found : 
*Tis bright in pleasure’s hour, 
And gilds dark sorrow’s day ; 
Like amaranthine flower, 
It blooms amid decay ! 


JONQUIL—-EMBLEM OF TORMENT. 


That there is a very singular affinity be- 
tween the varied sensations of the mind and 
body, is perceptible to the most ordinary in- 
tellect. This idea is illustrated in many 
of these botanical illusions, and particularly 
in the subject of the present notice. The 
Jonquil represents torments, either moral or 
physical; its yellow hue and sickening 
odor, are strikingly typical of those torments 
of the mind, 


‘‘ Which steep the soul in wretchedness 
And prey upon the heart a 


and equally so of those corporeal agonies 
which 





*‘ Wring the frame to bear.” 


Mickle thus makes the application of this 
subject to an individual whose conscience 
was seared by crime : 


His heart is dead to earthly joy, 

His hopes the world cannot restore ; 
When torments of the mind destroy 

Life’s flowers, they never blossom more, 
His being’s essence all is gone, 

Whose soul is of the jonquil’s hue! 
The blighted flowers may linger on 

The tree, yet never bloom anew. 


} ———__] 
A SISTER’S LOVE. 


There is no purer feeling kindled upon the 
altar of human affections, than a sister's 
pure, uncontaminated love for her brother. 
It is unlike all other affections—so discon- 
nected with selfish sensuality ; so feminine 
in its development; so dignified, and yet, 
with all, so fond, so devoted. Nothing can 
alter it—nothing ean suppressit. The world 
may revolve, and its revolutions effect 
changes in the fortunes. in the character, and 








in the disposition of the brother, yet if he 
| wants, whose hand will so speedily stretch 
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The Meeting of Kindred Spirits, §c. 27 
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yut as that of his sister ; and if his character 
ts maligned, whose voice will so readily 
swell in his advocacy. Next to a mother’s 
unquenchable love, a sister’s is pre-eminent. 
It rests so exclusively on the ties of con- 
sanguinity for its sustenance, it is so wholly 
divested of passion, and springs from such 
a deep recess in the human bosom, that 
when a sister once fondly and deeply regards 
her brother, that affection is blended with 
her existence. In all the annals of crime 
it is considered something anomalous to find 
the hand of a sister raised in anger against 
her brother, or her heart nurturing the seeds 
of hatred, envy, or revenge, in regard to 
that brother. In all affections of woman 
there is a devotedness which cannot -be 
properly appreciated by man. In those re- 
gards where the passions are not all ne- 
cessary in increasing the strength of the 
affections, more sincere truth and pure feeling 
may be expected than in such as are depend- 
ent upon each other for their duration as well 
as their felicities. A sister’s love, in this 
respect, is peculiarly remarkable. There is 
no selfish gratification in its outpourings ; it 
lives from the natural impulse, and personal 
charms are not in the slightest degree neces- 
sary to its birth or duration. 

THE MEETING OF KINDRED 

SPIRITS. 


We part no more! the troubled stream 
Of life at length’s securely pass’d, 
With joy we watch’d thy closing scene, 
And wish’d each ling’ring pulse the last; 
Then flew to meet thee on this shore, 
And welcome with—we part no more! 





We part no more! exulting thought ; 
How welcome this enchanting hour! 
For this with frequent care we’ve sought, 

For this long deck’d our lovliest bower. 
Come, wreath our roses, thither soar, 
Remember, we shall part no more! 


We part no more? alas, how frail 
That earthly pledge we fondly gave, 
*T'was scarcely spoken, ere the wail 
Funereal rose above the grave ; 
Such pangs again we ne’er deplore, 
For here, indeed, we part no more! 


We part no more! thy censer bring 
And charge with sweets this vale supplies, 
Then spread thy new unpractis’d wing, 
And let us cleave the azure skies, 
To where yon Seraph band adore 
The power that says—we part no more! 
=== 
Tur Past. —Past time is the sepulchre of 
nerations that are gone ; we should respect 
it, but we should not wish to bury ourselves 
and live in it 








HINTS FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
BY MRS. CHAPONE. 


If young women waste their time in trivial 
amusement, the prime season for improve- 
ment, which is between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty, they will hereafter regret bit- 
terly the loss, when they come to feel them- 
selves inferior in knowledge to almost every 
one they converse with ; and above all, if they 
should ever be mothers, when they feel their 
inability to direct and assist the pursuits 
of their children, they will then find ig- 
norance a severe mortification and a real 
evil. Let this animate their industry ; and 
let not a modest opinion of their capacities 
be a discouragement to their endeavors after 
knowledge. A moderate understanding, 
with diligent and well directed application, 
will gc much farther than a more lively 
genius, if attended with that impatience and 
inattention which too often accompany quick 
parts. It is not for want of capacity that so 
many women are such trifling and insipid 
companions, so ill qualified for the friend- 
ship and conversatioa of a sensible man, or 
for the task of governing and instructing a 
family ; it is oftener from the neglect of ex- 
ercising the talents which they reclly have, 
and from omitting to cultivate a taste for in- 
tellectual improvement; by this neglect, 
they lose the sincerest of pleasures, which 
would remain when almost every other for- 
sook them, of which neither fortune nor age 
can deprive them, and which would bea 
comfort and resource in almost every pcssix 
ble situation in life. 


In every character woman is interesting, 
though not always amiable. We may not 
love, but we must admire. Whetheras the 
venerable matron, or the blooming maid— 
the chaste wife or tender relation—old or 
young—married or unmarried—virtuous or 
vicious—still she will command our admira- 
tion and influence our actions. Who then 
can be ashamed to pay homage to a truly 
virtuous woman! She is the purest abstract 
of Deity that can be found in all his works— 
she is the image of purity, love, and truth~- 
and she lives and moves in all who possess 
that germ of virtues, innocence. It has been 
very justly remarked that woman ever has 
been, still is, and always will be, the main 
spring of every masculine achievement—her 
influence is felt by all, from the hero to the 
clown, from the man to the stripling; and 
whether she fire a Troy, or excite emulation 
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at a game of marbles; whether she influence 
a court, or rule in a dairy, the end, cause, and 
effect, are still the same. We may talk of pa- 
triotism—we may prate of fame—but who 
could feel the one, or seek the other, but for 
the sake of woman? Woman! still more in- 
teresting when we contemplate her, night 
and day, watching by the pillow of a friend, 
administering the healing balm, sustaining 
the drooping head on her sympathizing bo- 
som, and wiping the clammy dews of death 
from sunken cheeks—it is in such a scene 
lovely woman shines unrivalled, and con- 
strains man to pay the homage due to angels 
of humanity. 


AMERICAN WOMEN. 


The zeal with which the cause of liberty 
was embraced by the women of America, 
during the war of our Revolution, has often 
been mentioned with admiration and praise. 
The following anecdotes will forcibly illus- 
trate the extent and strength of this patriotic 
feeling : 

To Mrs. Pinckney, the wife of Col. 
Charles Pinckney, a British officer, once 
said, **It is impossible not to admire the 
intrepid firmness of the ladies of your coun- 
try. Had your men but half their resolution, 
we might give up the contest,—America 
would be invincible.” 

Mrs. Danret Hatz having obtained per- 
mission to pay a visit to her mother on John’s 
Island, was on the point of embarking, when 
an officer stepping forward in the most au- 
thoritative manner demanded the key of her 
trunk. 

**What do you expect to find there?” 
asked the lady. 

‘‘T seek for treason,” was the reply. 

‘¢ You may save yourself the trouble of 
search, then,” said Mrs. Hall, “ you may 
find plenty of it at my tongue’s end.” 

An officer, distinguished by his inhumani- 
ty and constant oppression of the unfortunate, 
meeting Mrs. Cuar.es Exvxior in a garden 
adorned with a great variety of flowers, 


asked the name of the camomile, which ap-|| 


peared to flourish with peculiar luxuriance. 

“The rebel flower,” she replied. 

«Why was that name given to it ?”’ asked 
the officer. 

*¢ Because,” rejoined the lady, ‘it thrives 
most when most trampled upon,” 

So much were the ladies attached to the 
whig interest, habituated to injuries, and so 
ber, Sr in supporting them, that they would 
jocosely speak of misfortunes, though at the 
moment severely suffering under their pres- 
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American Women. —To-Morrow, §c. 


sure. Mrs. Sapina Exxiot, having witnessed 
the activity of an officer who had ordered 
the plundering of her poultry houses, finding 
an old muscovy drake which had escaped 
the general search, still straying about the 
premises, had him caught, and mounting a 
servant on horseback, ordered him to follow 
and deliver the bird to the officer, with her 
compliments, as she concluded that in the 
hurry of departure it had been left a/together 
by accident. 

In the indulgence of wanton asperities to 
wards the patriotic fair, the aggressors were 
not unfrequently answered with a keenness 
of repartee that left them little cause for 
triumph. The haughty ‘Tarleton, vaunting 
his feats of gallantry to the great disparage- 
ment of the officers of the continental caval- 
ry, said to a lady at Wilmington, “I havea 
very earnest desire to see your far-famed 
hero, Col. Washington.” 

“* Your wish, Colonel, might have been 
fully gratified,’ she promptly replied, ** had 
you ventured to look behind you at the bat- 
tle of the Cowpens.” It was in this battle 
that Washington had wounded Tarleton in 
the hand, which gave rise to a still more 
pointed retort. Conversing with Mrs. WiLEy 
Jones, Col. Tarleton observed, “ You appear 
to think very highly of Col. Washington, 
and yet I have been told that he is so igno- 
rant a fellow that he can hardly write his own 
name,” 

‘* It may be the case,” she readily replied, 
‘*but no man better than yourself, Colonel, 
can testify that he knows how to make his 
mark,” 


TO-MORROW. 
BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 
What e’er the grief that dims my eye, 
What e’er the cause of sorrow, 
We turn us weeping to the sky 
And say, * we’ll smile to-morrow.” 
And when from those we love we part, 
From hope, we comfort borrow, 
And whisper to our aching heart, 
** We'll meet again to-morrow.” 


But when to-morrow comes, ’tis still 
An image of to-day, 

Still tears our heavy eyelids fill, 
Still mourn we those away. 


And when that morrow too is past, 


(A yesterday of sorrow ;) 
Hope, smiling, cheats us to the last, 
With visions of to-morrow. 
}____—_—] 
There are learned men without wisdom, 
and wise men without learning. Yet learn 
ing is a means of wisdom, and a wise mar 





iwill seek to increase in learning. 
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CANA, IN GALILEE. 


This place, so interesting to the Chris- 
tians as the scene of the Saviour’s earliest 
sniracle, is distant about an hour and a half’s 
journey to the north-east of Nazareth, where 
our Lord passed the days of his childhood. 
It is situated on the slope of a hill, where, 
ina small church belonging to the Greek 
communion, is shown an old stone pot made 
of the common rock of the country, and 
which is said to be one of the original ves- 
sels that contained the water afterwards con- 


verted into wine. It is worthy of note, says 
Dr. Ciarke, that in walking along the ruins 
in Cana, one sees large massy pots of stone 
answering to the description given by the 
Evangelist ; not preserved nor exhibited as 
relics, but lying about, disregarded by the 
present inhabitants, as antiquities with the 
original use of which they are altogether 
unacquainted. From their appearance, and 
the number of them, it is quite evident that 
the practice of keeping water in large stone 








pots, each holding from eighteen to twenty~- 
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Cana, in Galilce. 


seven gallons, was once common in the 
country. 

‘* And there were set there six water pots 
of stune, after the manner of the purifying 
cf the Jews, containing two or three firkins 
apiece. 

*‘ Jesus said unto them, fill the water pots 
with water, and they filled them up to the 
brim. 


‘¢ And he saith unto them, draw out now 
and bear unto the governor of the feast, and 
they bare it. 


‘* When the ruler of the feast tasted the 
water that was made wine, and knew not 
whence it was (but the servants which drew 
the water knew) the governor of the feast 
called the bridegroom. 


‘* And saith unto him, every man at the 
beginning doth set forth good-wine and when 
men have well drunk, then that which is 
worse ; but thou hast kept the good wine 
until now. 


‘This beginning of miracles, did Jesus 


in Cana of Galilee, and manifested forth hts 
glory; and his disciples believed in him.” 

A recent traveler in the Holy Land, Raz 
Witson, gives the following interesting ac- 
count of his visit to Cana. 

*‘ Cana of Galilee is the place which has 
been rendered so highly memorable by our 
Lord’s first miracle, John ii. J1, which he 
wrought at the marriage feast ; in all proba- 
bility of a relation, since his mother and some 
of her kindred were present. ‘The perform- 
ance of this miracle appears to have been the 
most proper for the manifestation of his glory, 
and commencement of his ministry, since it 
carried with it such irresistible conviction. 
Under a scorching sun, I stopped at 2 foun- 
tain, near the entrance of this village, to 
take refreshments; and it will be observed, 
that it was the only one near the village, and 
it is called, ‘The Well of Cana,’ and here 
it may be remarked, as at all wells, there 
are one or more trees to afford shelter from 
heat, as of old. On sitting upon the shat- 
tered wall which inclosed it, I turned to that 








highly interesting passage of sacred writ 
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which records that six water-pots of stone 
were used at the nuptial feast, when “ the 
modest water saw its God and blushed.” 
While I was thus engaged, a striking fact 
occurred. Six females, having their faces 
veiled, (Gen. xxiv. 66, Song of Sol. v. 7,) 
came down to the well, each carrying on her 
head a pot, for the purpose of being filled 
with water, which evinced how much the 
customs of old are observed here at this day. 

‘¢These vessels are formed of clay, hard- 
ened by the heat of the sun, and are of a 
globular shape, and Jarge at the mouth, not 
unlike the bottles used in our country for 
holding vitriol, but not so large. Many 
of them have handles attached to the sides ; 
and it was a wonderful coincidence in scrip- 
ture, that the vessels appeared to contain 
much about the same quantity as those which 
the evangelist informs us were employed on 
occasion of the celebration of the marriage 
which was honored by the Saviour’s pre- 
sence ; namely, three firkins, or about twelve 
gallons each. It is further a remarkable 
circumstance, that in the Holy Land it rarely 
happens that men are employed for the pur- 
pose of drawing water; but it is a duty en- 
tirely devolving on the females, and shows 
Strongly that such a practice has been con- 
tinued from the earliest ages. Gen. xxi. 
31, xxiv. 11—20; Exod. ii. 16; John iv. 6. 
The water of this well is pure as crystal, 
aad supplied by springs from the mountains. 
It may be added, that during the time of the 
patriarchs, the discovery of water was held 
of such high importance as to distinguish 
the spot by a particular name; and of this 
we have a striking picture as recorded by 
the great lawgiver and evangelist, Gen. xxvi. 
18—23. After the attention of the women 
had been arrested by my reading on the spot, 
one of them lowered her pitcher into the 
well, and offered me water to drink, (Gen. 
xxiv. 18,) having perceived that my servant 
was spreading out provisions on the ground 
at the time ; they then returned to the village 
with the vessels on their heads, and were 
succeeded by others on the same errand. A 
sketch of this highly interesting scene is 
given in the preceding cut with all possible 
accuracy. It was in this village, that, at a 
future period of his life, our Lord, in his 
unparalleled condescension and sympathy, 
made ancther display of his power, at the 
earnest solicitation of a person of rank, 
whose son was on the eve of dissolution at 
Capernaum, thirty miles distant; and on 
his return to that place, the father found that 
he had been restored to health at the very 
hour when he held the conversation with 
this great physician of body and soul; 
John iv. 46. This was the second miracle 


performed in Galilee. 


From the Franklin Repository. 
TO A KEEPSAKE. 


Thou art still as bright, dear token, 
As thou wert when first received, 
When the friendly words were spoken, 
Which too fondly I believ’d. 
The vow they pledg’d is broken, 
That heart from me hath rang’d, 
Yet I cherish thee—dear token, 
For mine hath never chang’d. 


And to me thou art a treasure, 

Thus reviving moments fled, 
Though ’tis with a mournful pleasure, 
As we think of friends long dead— 

Ah no—grief hath its measure, 
When memory cheers the soul ; 

But Friendship’s cold erasure 
The past may not console. 


What thougk, in fancy’s dreaming, 
Thou recallest to my view 

The smile so brightly beaming, 
The glance of kindness true,— 

The words of truer seeming,— 
Ah—all alike are vain.— 

How shall hope’s idle scheming, 
Delude my heart again ? 


Yet, when those pleasures fleeting, 
Awaken deep regret, 

I turn to her fond cheating, 
And all my griefs forget. 

She plans a happier meeting 
When both again shall be 

What, in the first warm greeting, 
Is now retrac’d by thee. 


And thou again—dear token— 
As in a former hour, 

Shalt hear a promise spoken, 
With a pledge of holier power; 

A pledge that never broken 

ts binding links shall be, 

And then, as now, dear tuken! 

Will I fondly cherish thee. 


Chambersburg, Pa. B. 





HOPE. 


Hops isa pledge of glorious rest 
To weary mortals given ; 

We cultivate the flowers on earth, 
And reap the fruit im heaven. 

What solace to the care-worn and sorrow- 
stricken bosom is hope, sweet hope! In the 
gloom of adversity and affliction, heaven- 
born hope whispers, in accents of peace, 
that rest and comfort are yet in store. It 
stimulates us to penetrate the dense clouds 
which hover over us, and enjoy its promised 
good, while it is only in prospect. Misfor- 
tunes and disappointments encompass us 
about, the heart is dreary and desolate, when 








hope, angel of mercy, steals into the de- 
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The Mahogany Tree. 31 








sponding soul, and like the soft moonbeams 
upon the obscure paths of the forest, directs 
our course among flowery meads, and beside 
still waters. She not only strews her flow- 
ers in our pathway through this fluctuating 
world, but she points to the skies, to the 
blest abodes of peace, where the fulness of 








her promised pleasures are realised. Surely 
the hope of rest in heaven is a pledge we 
fondly cherish, a flower we will delight to 
cultivate, whose odors shall cherish us in 
life, and carry us on smoothly to the elysian 
fields, where we shall feast upon the fruit in 
full fruition. 








THE MAHOGANY TREE. 


(Swietenia Mahogani.) 





Leaf and Berry of the Mahogany Tree. 


The above engraving represents the foliage 
and seed-vessel of the tree, which produces 
that beautiful and well known wood, ma- 
hogany, so highly and justly prized by the 
ladies. The tree itself is one of the most 
elegant, if not the largest, of the country in 
which it is found, and frequently grows in 
the crevices of rocks, and other places of the 
same description. The appearance of so 
large a vegetable production in such a situa- 
tion is extremely curious and picturesque, 
and is to be accounted for from the construc- 
tion of the seed, which is like that of the 
thistle, winged, or capable of being borne 
along by the action of the air, and in that 
manner deposited in holes and fissures in the 
rocks, where it speedily vegetates and 
springs up. As long as the plant remains 
young, the place in which it is found is suffi- 
ciently large for its growth, but as it increases 
‘n size, the roots gradually but irresistibly 








force asunder the walls of their rocky prisons 
and throw off large portions of stone, thus 
by degrees penetrating into the very heart 
of therock. Itis not always, however, found 
in these situations, the largest timber being 
produced in some of the flat and marshy 
spots on the coast of America; of this de- 
scription is that known by the name of Hon- 
duras Mahogany, which is much looser in 
texture and of less value than that from the 
mountainous districts of Cuba and Hayti. 
This last kind is known in commerce as 
Spanish Mahogany, and is chiefly purchased 
for the purpose of being cut into veneers. 
The introduction of this wood into England 
took place about the end of the seventeenth 
century, in the following manner. 

A London physician, of the name of Gib- 
bon, had a brother, the captain of a West 
India ship. On his return to England, he 
had several logs of mahogany on board his 
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vessel for the purpose of ballast, and as his 

brother was at the time employed in a build- 
ing project, he made him a present of the 
wood, supposing it might be useful ; his car- 
penter, however, cast it on one side, ob- 
serving that it was of too hard a nature to 
be worked. Some time after, Mrs. Gibbon! 
being in want of a box to hold candles, the} 
cabinet-maker was directed to make it of this | 
same wood; he, in his turn, made the same) 
objection as the carpenter, and declared that | 
it spoiled his tools. Being urged, however, | 
to make another trial, he at length succeeded ;_ 
and, when the box was polished, the beau- 
tiful color of its grain was so apparent and | 
novel, that it became an object of great| 
curiosity, and attracted the notice, among 
others, of the Duchess of Buckingham, for 
whom a bureau was made of the same ma- 
terial. 

Before this time it had been used partially 
in the West Indies for ship-building, but this 
new discovery of its heauty soon brought it 
into general use in the making of furniture. 
T'he chief supply, at the time we are speak- 
ing of, came from the Island of Jamaica, and 
the wood it exported was of the finest de- 
scription; but since then, the constant de- 
mand has nearly exhausted the island, and it 
is now, as we have already said, chiefly 
brought trom the Spanish Main and several 
of the larger West India Islands. There is 
a species of Mahogany which grows in the 
East Indies, the Swietenia febrifuga, which 
grows to a much larger size than the Ameri-| 
can tree; it is also much heavier, but the 
color of the wood is of a dirty dark red. 





There is a beautiful moral in the following 
effusion from the ever sweet music of Mrs. 
Sigourney. 

THE LADY BUG AND THE 
ANT. 


The Lady-Bug sat in the rose’s heart, 
And smiled with pride and scorn, 

As she saw a plain-dress’d Ant go by, 
With a heavy grain of corn,— 

So she drew the curtains of damask round, 
And adjusted her silken nest, 

Making her glass of a drop of dew, 
That Jay in the rose’s breast. 


Then she laugh’d so loud, that the Ant. 
look’d up, 

And seeing her haughty face, 
Took no more notice, but travel’d on 
At the same industrious pace :— 
But a sudden blast of Autumn came, 

And rudely swepf*the ground, 
And down the rose with the Lady-Bug bent, 
And scattered its leaves arcund. 








Vou. 1 


The houseless Lady was much amaz’d, 
For she knew not where to go, 
And hoarse November’s early blast 
Had brought with it rain and snow; 
Her wings were chill’d and her feet were cold 
And she wish’d for the Ant’s warm cell, 
And what she did in the wintry snow, 
I’m sure I cannot tell. 


But the careful Ant was in her nest, 
With her little ones by her side, 

She taught them all, like herself, to toil, 
Nor mind the sneer of pride :— 

And I thought, as I sat at the close of day, 
Eating my bread and milk, 

It was wiser to work and improve my time, 
Than to be idle and dress in silk. 








HYMENIAL. 


“ The silken tie that binds two willing hearts.” 





MARRIED, 


In Rochester, N. Y., Mr. L. B. Suears to 
Miss L. B. Hunt. 


This poor HALF PAIR of sHEARS could do nothing alone 
He must needs have a new biade to fit to his own, 

So to HunTine he went, and so great was his ait, 7 
He already is joined to bis own better pat. 

May the rivet that fas:ens this New PaiR Of SHEARS, 
Neither weaken by age or grow rusty with years: 
And may the two BLapes cling like sister to brother, 
And though shutting full close, never cur one another. 


Extraordinary instance of Petrifaction.— 
In Mount Vernon, Ohio, on Wednesday 
morning, the 28th ult. by the Rev. A. B. Hard, 
Mr. Dan Stone, formerly editor of the Mount 
Vernon Gazette, to Miss Exvizasetu Fatr- 
CHILD. 


From Dan to Beersheba, let it now be made known, 
That a maid in her bloom wasconverted to STong ; 
Yet a woman she lives, to her fate reconcil'd, 
Though before she was only a very Fair CHILD. 
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